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LIVE FENCES. 

Mr Fessenpen—If you think the following direc- 
tions for setting and training a hedge, which were written 
for the use of my son, will be serviceable to our New 
England Farmers, you are at liberty to publish them. 
They were written in haste, while I was quite sick, and 
confined to my chamber ; there is considerable tautology, 
and the languege inelegant, but I believe easy to be 
understood. BENJAMIN SHURTLEFF. 
Boston, Jan. 10th, 1831. 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE A COMPLETE HEDGE OR 
LIVE FENCE IN A SHORT TIME. 

1. Material for a hedge—The plants commonly 
used for a hedge tre the English White Thorn 
(crategus orycantha,)the Purging Buckthorn (Rham- 
nus catharticus,) the Newcastle Thorn, (Crate- 
gus crus Galli,) the Three Thorned Acacia or 
Honey Locust, (Gleditschia triacanthos,) the Red 
Cedar, (Juniperus Virginiana) &c, But I much 
prefer the American, Virginian, or Washing- 
ton Thorn, (Crataegus cordata.) It seems to have 
noenemy. In more than half a mile of hedge, I 
did not find a dozen caterpillars’ nests, or one plant 
girdled by mice during the last year. 

2. Season to set a hedge—In our climate a 
hedge should be set out in the spring, before the 
plants begin to vegetate, and every fibre of the roots 
should be taken up with them and by no means be 
cut off. 

3. Ige of the plants—The more age the 
plants have the better; as they are more hardy, 
have better roots, and are more likely to do well. 
You will rear your hedge in half the time, if you 
use those that are four years old and upwards, 
than you will if you use seedlings. Loudon says, 
‘Three years old is certainly the youngest that 
should be planted, and if they are even six or seven 
years old, so much the better.’ Blaikie says, ‘ the 
age of the quickset plants (whether of one or two 
years’ growth) is not so material, as that the plants 
should be of free growth.’ I set one hedge in 
1816, with two years old plants, and another in 
1818, with seedlings, and they have done very well, 
considering my inexperience and the awkwardness 
and unwillingness of my men to do anything that 
their fathers and grandfathers had not previously 
done. 

4. Assort the plants.—Let your plants be as- 
sorted; the large, the small, and the different 
sizes of intermediates, each by themselves. Set 
the large on the high, poor and gravelly land, and 
the small on the rich land, and in the valleys and 
bottoms, and those of intermediate size on the in- 
termediate kind of land. In this way, your hedge 
will grow nearly alike and be very even; but if 
you intermingle promiscuously large and small, the 
large will grow rapidly and will keep the small 
down, and your hedge will be uneven and full of 
gaps. 

If you plant the large in the rich hollows, and 
the small on the poor knolls, one part of your 
hedge will be years ahead of the others. Either 
before or after planting, cut off the tops of the 
plants, about an inch from the root or yellow part, 


/a gap, they will not be behind their neighbors. 





so as to leave an inch of the green bark or top 
with four buds or eyes. 

5. Spare plants,—Select a tenth or more of 
your best plants, and set in your Nursery in wide 
rows, and at a distance from each other in the 
rows, so that the side branches shall not interfere, 
that you may fill vacancies in your hedge, should | 
any occur. Manure and hoe them, so as to keep| 
them well ahead of your hedge, so that when set in 





6. Preparation of the soil—Let your land be 
well prepared, a strip at least eight feet wide, 
deep ploughed, well harrowed, raked over, and 
cleared of all sward, sods, grass, and weeds ; let 
it be as well prepared as if you were to sow gar- 
den seeds. If any part of the land is poor, harrow 
and rake in old and well rotted manure that will 
not ferment ; then plough or dig a trench through 
the middle, 8 or 10 inches deep, one side perpen- 
dicular, and the other with a gentle slope or angle 
of thirty degrees. 

7: Mode of planting.—Your land and plants 
thus prepared, lay your plants on the inclined plane 
or slope, in a straight line nine inches apart (more 
or less,) and as deep as they originally were in 
the Nursery, making allowance for the dry dirt, 
that may be blown or washed away; set them so 
deep that all the yellow part may be completely 
covered; then with a hoe carefully draw on the 
mellow earth to cover the roots, and press and pat 
it down well around them. They had better be 
set a little deeper than a little shallower, than when 
in the Nursery, and they will bear it, as in the 
Nursery they were perpendicular, but in the trench 
sloping. It will be best not to fill the trench com- 
pletely, but to leave it a little concave about the 
roots that the moisture may be retained, and that 
you may be able to draw a few inches of pulver- 
ized earth every year around the roots, to make 
them throw out new shoots, and this without rais- 
ing the surface so much, or making it so convex 
as to lose the moisture. By laying or sloping 
your plants, small roots strike down from the old 
tap roots, and you have a great nuniber of new 
roots that nourish the plants and keep them firm, 
and prevent them from writhing about. By cut- 
ting off the top of the plant, you will have three 
or four strong upright young shoots, starting from 
the surface of the ground, instead of a solitary 
old one. 

8. Hoeing and Clearing.—Let your hedge be 
perfectly hoed and kept entirely free from grass 
and weeds, Care must be taken that the roots, 
stems, and side branches are not abraded or 
wounded by the hoe, A little fresh earth ought 


them down to the height you mean to keep your 
hedge, but the side branches should be gently 
trimmed every year, leaving those longest near 
the ground, so as to have them broad at the bot- 
tom and tapering gradually towards the tops in 
the form 6f a cone, pyramid, a young fir or pitch 
pine. 

This trimming of the side branches makes them 
send out more new shoots from these extremities, 
which by frequent trimmings will become so thick 
as to fill up every crevice from top to bottom in 
your hedge ; while the upright shoots, by not be- 
ing trimmed, will ascend with strength, and sup- 
port the hedge, 

10. Pruning Instrwments.—Trimming is usu- 
ally performed with a hedge bill or shears; but a 
knife with a short and slightly curved blade, thick 
in the middle, and tapering to a thin and very 
sharp edge on each side, is preferable to trim off 
the side branches between the plants, For trim- 
ming the sides and cropping the top of the hedge, 
I have used a scythe. I cut off the heel, and 
punch two holes in the same end, and make a mor- 
tise in the end of a straight pole or snaith, and 
bore two holes through the mortise, and rivet the 
scythe to the pole and in the same direction with 
the pole, and not at right angles as for mowing— 
I put two nibs onthe pole. With this you can 
cut the sides up or the tops off very quick and 
neat. In all your cuttings, cut up if you wish to 
benefit your hedge, cut down if you wish to ruin 
it. a 

11. Miscellaneous observations.—Slope the tops 
of your plants to the North, they will not be so 
liable to be broken down by snow; or to have 
their buds injured in the spring, by alternately 
freezing and thawing—land that has been in cul- 
ture is preferable to new or sward land. 

Two or three rows of white beans or flat tur- 
nips, may be sowed on each side of your hedge} 
but potatoes would shade too much, and onions 
would poison the plants, Cattle, sheep, &c, must 
not trample or browse on them. 

Forest or fruit trees, (except walnut and cedar) 
may be set in a hedge forty or fifty feet asunder, 
they make a beautiful appearance, but trim them 
up ever so high, they damage the hedge, if not by 
their shade, they will by their roots. If you do 
not trim a hedge any, it will be strong and thick 
at the bottom, giving you beautiful white blos- 
soms and red berries, 

12. Errors and Mistakes—In my first hedge 
my land was tough sward, and not well prepared 
and I set my large plants that were two years old, 
perpendicular ; in my second hedge, set out two 





to be drawn about the roots at each hoeing, and 
in the autumn all the leaves should be raked 
away, to prevent the stems and roots from being 
girdled by mice, 

9. Pruning, §&c—Prune either early in the 
spring, about midsummer, or late in the fall, when 
there is no flowing of the sap. When you plant- 
ed your hedge, you preserved every root, but you 
cut off the top, leaving but four buds, these will 
produce you four large stems as supports, This 
is all the pruning or trimming the stems or up- 
right shoots must have, on any condition, till they 


years after, my land was well prepared, and I set 
my yearling plants sloping, and it is ahead of the 
first hedge: had the treatment of both been equal, 
the first would havé been three years ahead of the 
last. I did not hoe as often as I ought to have 
done, nor did I clear away the leaves in autumn 
so well as Ishould have done. 1 lost one year’s 
growth of my hedge by planting two rows of po- 
tatoes on each side of it, the tops of which grew 
so luxuriantly, that they completely covered and 
shaded the plants. 

My grand error was in cropping the tops, once 





are five or six feet in height; then you may trim 


and generally twice a year, with the expectation 
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of making the helge thicker at the bottom, and 
more perfect throughout, but it had a contrary ef- 
fect, by throwing out a great number of small | 
shoots at the place cut; instead of increasing the | 
main stem and lower branches, and thickening the 
bottom as was expected. The oftener I cropped, 
the more weak shoots came out where cut, and 
those below dwindled and perished, and the main 
stem ceased to increase. The top of the hedge 
became wide, bushy and top heavy, and the bot- 
tom open, weak, and destitute of branches. Those 
I did not crop had large firm stems, and threw 
out large strong suckers from their roots, and 
have made a hedge impenetrable to an enraged 
horned bull. I ought not to have trimmed the 
main stems after the first or second trimming, till 
it was six feet high. 

18. Recapitulation.—Prepare your land in the 
best manner ; use suitable plants of thrifty growth, 
the older the better; assort and accommodate to 
the different kinds of soil; preserve all the roots, 
but crop the tops, leaving only four buds; keep 
a few in your nursery ; set them sloping to the 
north, and leave the ground a little concave about 
the roots; keepthem clear of grass and weeds, 
and add a little earth to the roots at each hoeing ; 
clear away the leaves at autumn; trim the side 
branches carefully, and leave the main stems to 
nature till they are six feet high, then crop off 
thetops to the height you mean to have your 
hedge. It will look like a wedge with the sharp 
end upwards, and will exhibit a most beautiful 
appearance, 

In eight years my second hedge was a sufficient 
fence for, or against sheep and cows. By fol- 
lowing the above directions, a better hedge can be 
raised in half the time, and atan expense of less 
than fifty cents a rod. 


_SEEDLING POTATOES AND GRAPES. 

Mr Fessenven—I presume by this time 
some of our horticultural friends are expecting to 
hear the result of my third year’s crop of seedling 
potatoes, considering the importance of the article 
to the farmer, and in fact to all classes of our fellow 
citizens. It is a grand desideratum to obtain not 
only a good potato for the table, but one that shall 
givea good yield of a fair equal size. To the 
farmer the crop is perhaps second only to bread. 
It is with him a staple article, and a standing dish. 
It forms a part of his morning, noon, and evening 
repast the year round, and 1s no mean item to the 
table of the most opulent. 

This is a very extensive experiment; by far the 
largest of any on record, at least so far as my 
reading extends, and has been a source of much 
trouble, time and expense. It is nosmall thing to 
crop and keep separate, 1500 varieties for three 
years, I have been almost on the point of abandon- 
ing them more than once. The extent of the 
experiment had well nigh defeated its end. The 
potatoes were planted this year about the middle of 
April in rows; the most of the land was very poor, 
the year before it was overrun with white birch ; 
it was pretty well manured, the manure spread 
equal to a good shovel full to a hill; a considerable 
proportion of the manure, however, was compos- 
edof meadow mud. The land was overseeded, 
owing to my anxiety to give every variety a trial ; 
and a considerable proportion of the potatoes 
was under size, which probably gave me a larger 
crop anda greater proportion of small potatoes 
than I should otherwise have had. They were 





by estimation 1000 bushels, 900 of which were | 
condemned to the hogs. There were long reeds | 
planted in three different places for a guide in de- | 
termining their relative yield. For I was deter-| 
mined, having ‘screwed my courage to the sticking | 
place,’ that I would reject all those that would not) 
bear a good comparison in point of yield; and in| 
reference to my memorandum, | find that I have | 
not saved more than three or four kinds, that yield- | 
ed less. The way in which we determined the 
relative yield, was by measuring the ground with 
the hoe handle, which was quickly and easily done, 
and was sufficiently accurate for our purpose, and | 
the potatoes in a measure. The hoe handle was | 
about four feetin length. We carried into the | 
field with us boxes, bags, kegs, &c, sufficient to | 
hold all that we could dig in half a day. At noon | 
and at night they were put in piles on the cellar | 
floor, the vessel in which they were put was marked | 
with the number of hoe handles to the bushel, and | 
the pile in the cellar with a corresponding number. | 
We provided a circular board, a little smaller than 
the bottom of a boiler we have set in brick work, 
and in this board we inserted 30 or 40 wires about 
12 inches long. The wires were placed circular 
in the board, gradually progressing towards the cen- 
tre, so as to form a spiral line from the outside to 
the centre. Now if each pile of potatoes in the 
cellar was numbered and we commenced on the 
outside wire of our board and proceded regularly, 
wecould easily tell from which pile each of the 
potatoes on the board came, and in this way we 
could try at night all the varieties we could dig in 
the day time, After the potatoes were boiled on this 
board in the boiler aforesaid, we carried the board 
with the potatoes on it down cellar and compared 
them to prevent mistakes. In making up our judg- 
ment, regard was had to the appearance of the 
potatoes as well as their yield and flavor—their 
form, mealiness,&c, were all taken into the account, 
I have given them my personal attention both in 
planting, digging, and proving, except when called 
away by urgent business. 


In this way I have preserved 186 sorts of my 
1500 varieties and about 72 bushels in quantity.— 
The long reds yielded about 12 hoe handles to 
the bushel. The greatest yield of my seedlings 
was 4 hoe handles to the bushel, three times as 
much on the same land.—The kind that yielded 
the most last year did not do so well this year ; they 
were a late kind, and required along season and 
a favorable situation to come to maturity. Per- 
haps an abstract from my memorandum might be 
interesting, as showing the relative yield, for we 
found it utterly impossible to decide with any jus- 
tice upon the flavor, for after we had tasted of a 
few, especially if we happened to try a strong 
one, we could no longer decide upon the merits ; 
we therefore contented ourselves with tasting only 
those which by their mealiness, appearance, &c, 
gave the most promise, saving all the good yielders 
that cracked open in boiling. [ have a considerable 
number, however, marked on my memorandum as 
of superior good flavor. 1 have one kind which gave 
a bushel in 4 hoe handles; 2 kinds, 44 do; 4 kinds, 
5 do; 2kinds, 54 do; 9 kinds, 6 do; 3 kinds, 64 
do; 16 kinds, 7 do; 41 kinds, 8 do; 29 kinds, 9 
do; 23 kinds, 10 do; &c. é 

There are two kinds which particularly at- 
tracted my attention while digging, and were 
named on the spot. One was round, red, rather 


for the market; the other was yellow and like the 
first in every other respect. The first was named 
the Roxbury Reds, the other the Roxbury Oranges; 
their yield was about 5 hoe handles to the bushel. 
They were not so mealy nor of so good flavor as 
many others of less yield, but their yield and size 
must, [ think, make thema valuable potato to the 
farmer. The vines of my largest kinds died 
down to the ground in the fore part of July, but 
were left in the ground until the rest were dug, when 
to my astonishment, I found that they had not only 
sprouted, but the vines had grown nearly a foot in 
height, and on digging them I found new potatoes 
set for the second crop, 

I have now given you as concise an account as 
I could conveniently and make it intelligible ; and 
hope it will answer the expectations of our friends, 
and that the experiment will prove, in proportion 
to its extent, and the time and labor spent on it, 
beneficial to our community. So far as regards 
myself, [ have noexpectation of being remunerated, 
for Tam _ essentialy deficient in an important re- 
quisite to an enterprising and flourishing farmer 
viz. that of making the most of it in the mar- 
ket. 
I have also under way and under glass, about 
200 seedling grape vines of two years’ growth, 
raised from the seed of the large oval Malaga 
grape, which appear very promising, but I shall 
not probably, if 1 should live, taste the fruit until 
year after next, when I hope to be able to present 
asample which shall be thought worthy of re- 
ceiving aname from our Horticultural Society. 
Roxbury, Jan.10, 1831. JACOB TIDD. 


SALT HAY. 

Mr Epiror—I wish to inquire through the 
medium of the New England Farmer, the efficacy 
and benefit of using salt hay, as it is called. —There 
are many farmers on our sea coast that spend half 
the summer with a strong gang of workmen, in 
mowing the salt mashes, and in curing and making 
the hay—exposed to the wet and cold, and both 
night and day watching the tides in order to boat 
and secure what appears to my inexperienced 
mind a useless commodity,—It also appears to 
me that half their labor, if exercised upon the up- 
land or on their farms, in raising good English hay, 
would bring them a handsome recompense, not 
only in the possession of good food for their stock, 
but also serve to better their land, and induce 
them to bring more waste and low ground into a 
state of cultivation.—I should be happy to receive 
through your paper, some information on this 
subject, which perhaps may serve to correct the 
error of the farmers who thus waste their time 
and labor ; or serve to correct me in thus wasting 
my time and sense ona subject of which I avow 
myself ignorant, or which may have been settled 
long ago by wiser heads than mine. 

Duxbury, Jan. Ath. 


FLOWING FRESH MEADOWS. 

Mr Epitrzr—lI believe there never has been 
any communication in the New England Farmer, 
in regard to flooding fresh meadow lands—if you, 
/or some of your correspondents will give some 
information respecting flooding fresh meadows, 
where Fowl Meadow, Blue Joint, and the common 
Flat Grass, and other kinds of uncultivated grasses 
incline to grow—and such other information as 
you may think necessary, it would confer a favor 
upon one of your subscribers, 








above the middling size, and very equal in size, so 





planted on about 4 acres of land and yielded me 


much so that they would not require any picking 





J. B. 


Iam &c, 
Winthrop, (Me.) January 14th, 1831. 
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MR COOK’S ADDRESS. 
Concluded from page 203. 


We have been too long accustomed to rely 
upon foreign nurseries for fruit trees and other 
plants. Iam aware that to a certain extent this is 
unavoidable. But we should depend more upon 
our own resources, and learn to appreciate them, 
We have suffered too much of disappointment, 
and experienced too much of vexation from the 
carelesness of others to submit with patience to a 
repetition of them, We have waited season after 
season for several successive years for the develop- 
ment of fruits that were sent to us under the im- 
posing title of some rich and rare variety, and have 
found in the reality that the good consisted alone 
in the name. 1 would encourage the public nur- 
series in our OWn vicinity, not to gratify any ex- 
clusive or sectional views, but because we may 
thereby the more easily avoid the inconveniences 
which have long been the subject of complaint 
against others more remote. The fear of prompt 
and immediate detection and exposure, will have a 
tendency to render their proprietors more cautious, 
while the liberal support they would receive, would 
stimulate them to secure and retain the con fidence 
reposed in them. The imposition that was prac- 
tised upon the patriarch Jacob, who was compelled 








have adverted, and which should interest our at- 
tention, A practical acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent departments of natural history will be found 
to be highly advantageous in the business of hor- 
ticulture. I hope we may avail ourselves of the 
facilities that will be afforded us, to acquire a 
knowledge of this subject, when it will comport 
with the convenience of the gentlemen who have 
been designated as professors and lecturers on bot- 
any and vegetable physiology, entomology and 
horticultural chemistry, L anticipate from those re- 
sources not only much intellectual gratification, but 
that, from their abundant stores of scientific at- 
tainments, we may be instructed and encouraged 
to persevere in obtajning a familiar intimacy with 
all that is essential to our pursuits. 


The protection and preservation of useful birds is 
a subject | would propose for your particular con- 
sideration. To those whose souls are attuned to thie 
‘harmony of their music, who delight to listen to 
the warbling of nature’s choristers, little need be 
urged to insure them security in the peaceful pos 
session of theiraccustomed haunts. But if this 
consideration is not sufficient, there is another 
view in which the subject may be presented, that 
cannot fail to render them the objects of our care 
and watchfulness. We must either encourage 





to accept Leah as the reward of seven years of! them, or resign our gardens and orchards to the 


labor and toil, for Rachel, is somewhat analagous | 
to the case of many of us. We, too, have num- 
bered full seven years in anticipation of the devel- 
opment of fruits under assurances as specious as 
those by which the patriarch was stimulated to the 
performance of his stipulated servitude, and, like 
him, on its termination, have found a Leah in the 
place of a Rachel, and have again, like him, to 
accomplish another term of years ere we could 
realize the hopes we had formed in the acquisition 
of the object of our desires. 

The public nurseries and gardens of Middlesex 
and Norfolk are entitled to preeminence among 
those of New England, and Newton and Bright- 
on, and Charlestown and Milton and Roxbury, are 
laudably competing with similar establishments in 
other sections of our country for the general pat- 
ronage. 

A familiar acequaintance with the synonymes, 
and their identity with the fruit, is essential to the 
convenience of all classes of cultivators and indis- 
pensable to the proprietors of extensive nurseries. 
It will prevent much of the confusion which now 
prevails, and tend to correct the mistakes which 
frequently occur to those who have not attended to 
this subject. 

If it has been the prevailing fashion to underrate 
almost everything of domestic origin, and attach a 
value to exotics im proportion to the distance from 
and the expense at which they were procured, it 
was no less true of the products of the soil, than 
of those of the workshop and the loom. Even the 
intellectual labors of our countrymen have, until 
within a short period, been received with the cold 
formality with which an indigent acquaintance is 
often recognised, While everything that bore 
the impress of a foreign original was sought after, 
admired and eulogised without much regard to 
its intrinsic merits. But these antinational pre- 
judices and predilections are fast receding before 
the beaming and unquenchable light of intelligence 
and patriotism, 

I have spoken of the influence that our associa- 
tion has exerted in relation to the primary objects 
of its institution. There are other subjects con- 
nected with its success and usefulness, to which I 





overwhelming ravages of innumerable insatiate 
ansects. We must preserve them, and consent to 
tolerate their minor depredations, or suffer them to 
be destroyed, and with them all hopes of preserv- 
iug any portion of our fruits, 

It is asserted upon competent authority, that 
nearly all the food of small birds from the com- 
mencement of spring to the middle of June, con- 
sists of insects ; and that a pair of sparrows dur- 
ing the time they have their young ones to pro- 
vide for, destroy every week about three thou- 
sand three hundred caterpillars. By a wise and 
judicious enactment of the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, the protection of law is extended to 
the preservation of certain kinds of birds that are 
enumerated, and a penalty provided for every in- 
fraction of its provisions. Let this association 
unite in giving efficiency to the laws, by enforcing 
its operations upon every violator, and thus shall 
we subserve the public interests, protect our pro- 
perty, and preserve those innocent and useful co- 
laborers, who amply repay us in the aid they af- 
ford, and in the gratification we derive from their 
presence, and in listening to their inspiring and 
animating melody. 

The pursuits which it is our object to promote, 
are not only subservient to the happiness of social 
and domestic life, in multiplying the resources of 
innocent indulgence, and of the interchange of 
the kind offices of mutual good will, and not only 
tend to excite and elevate that taste for the beau- 
ties of creation, which almost of necessity leads 
to communion with its All-Glorious Author, but 
may be consecrated also to the holy purpose of 
rendering more interesting and attractive our final 
resting-place. 


The improvement and embellishment of grounds 
devoted to public uses, is deserving of especial con- 
sideration, and should interest the ingenious, the 
liberal and tasteful in devising ‘ ways and means’ 
for the accomplishment of so desirable an object ; 
and I deem this a suitable occasion to direct the 
attention of our citizens to a subject I have long 
wished to see presented to their consideration, 
with an eloquenee that could not fail to awaken, 








‘and with arguments that will not fail to insure the 
|influence of all in its execution, 

I refer to the establishment of a public ceme- 
itery, similar in its designs to that of Pere La 
Chaise in the environs of Paris, to be located in 
the suburbs of this metropolis. A suitable regard 
for the memory of the dead is not inconsistent 
with the precepts of religion or of our duty to the 
living. The place of graves affords to the serious 
and the contemplative, instruction and admonition, 
It teaches us ‘ what shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue,’ It is there that the heart is 
chastened, and the soul is subdued, and the affec- 
tions purified and exalted. It is there that am- 
bition surveys the boundaries of its powers, of its 
hopes, and its aspirations. And itis there that 
we are constrained to admit, that human distine- 
tions, and arrogance, and influence must terminate 
1 would render sach scenes more alluring, more 
familar and imposing, by the aid of rural embel- 
lishments, The skill and taste of the architect 





should be exerted in the construction of the requi- 
site departments and avenues; and appropriate 
trees and plants should decorate its borders ; — the 
weeping willow, waving its graceful drapery over 
the monumental marble, and the sombre foliage of 
the cypress should shade it, and the undying daisy 
should mingle its bright and glowing tints with 
the native laurels of our forests, Itis there I 
would desire to see the taste of the florist manifest- 
ed in the collection and arrangement of beautiful 
and fragrant flowers, that in their budding and 
bloom and decay they should be the silent but ex- 
pressive teachers of morality, and remind us that, 
although, like the flowers of autumn, the race of 
man is fading from off the earth, yet like them his 
root will not perish inthe ground, but will rise 
again in a renewed existence, to shed the sweet in- 
fluence of a useful life, in gardens of unfading 
beauty ! 


Sole Leather —We hear that Massachusetts Sole 
Leather is in high estimation.—The Philadelphia 
Leather isin high repute ; but we understand that 
many now give the preference to that manufactured 
by Mr Tufts of Charlestown.—Palladium. 
{The generality of sole leather manufactured in 
this state, is believed to be very bad, because it is 
not sufficiently tanned. We have been informed that 
some tanners turn their stock every three months. 
We should like to see the opinion of an experienced 
physician as to the effect of loose, porous and untan- 
ned sole leather in producing colds, coughs and con- 
sumptions in this city.]—.Mass. Jour. 








Palm, Leaf Hats.—This manufacture has become 
in Massachusetts, a business of importance. A friend 
calculates that a million of these will be made for the 
next season. Formerly they were imported from Cu- 
ba, and sold we believe, for about two dollars each. 
Now the raw materials is imported, and the hats 
made here, which sell for three or four dollars per 
dozen. 


New Boannets.—In the State of New York very 
beautiful bonnets have been made of hornets’ nest. 
The quality that makes this substance particularly 
valuable, is that the hornet uses a kind of sizing 
which resists the rain, like Roman cement. The nest 
is colored to suit the fancy. Dr Mitchell of New 
York, suggests the protection and culture of hornets. 
All boys wage war against them now, 








, 

Bohon Upas.—An article reviving the old story 
about this tree, is making the tour of the press.— 
The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette informs that a phy- 
sician of that city has actually visited the tree, the 
gum of which is a strong poison, but not by any 





means so destructive as has been represented. 
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T. G. Fessenven, Esa. 


quently abortive. This pear is one of the most| 


and very agreeable ; the seeds are black, and fre- refer without doubt to thé present fruit. ~ It is 


there remarked, that the name of the Jargonelle 


‘beautiful and one of the best that is to be met’ pear is derived, according to Ménage and Duchat 


Dear Sin—As there has existed more confusion | with at the period of its maturity, which is at the | from Jargon, anciently Gergon, in Italian Gergo, 
and inaccuracy m4 regard to the nomenclature and | end of July to the tenth of August. The tree |in Spanish Gericonéa all corruptions of Gracum 
identity of the Epargne, Jargonelle, and Windsor j, vigorous, and may be propagated on both the | whence Merlet infers that the Jargonelle was the 


or Cuisse Madame pears than any others, [ submit 
the following extracts from the ‘ Pomological Man- 
ual’ now publishing, in reference thereto, and 
hope they may prove satisfactory to our Pomologists 
generally. 

The translation of the new edition of Duhamel 
has been completed and nearly the whole is now 
printed off, so that the work will be very speedily 
presented to the public. 

Very respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 


Linnean Botanie Garden, 
January 1], 1831, 


EPARGNE. Pr. car. Dun. Roz. Dic. p’ Agric. 
Jarp. Fruit. Bon Jarp. For. Coxe. 


Jargonelle, Pom. Mag. Lond. Hort. cat., and of | 


most English gardens erroneously. 
Espargne, or Saint Sanson. Quin. 
Espargne. Reserve pear, or St Sanson. 
Lady's thigh, 
Grosse Cuisse madame 
Beau présent. Roz. syn. 
Saint Samson. Roz. syn. 
Saint Lambert, 
Poire des tables des Princes, 
Real Jargonelle. Fes. New. Amer. Gard. 


This pear, which is extensively cultivated in 
this vicinity and in various sections of the union, 
is most generally known by the titles of Jargonelle, 
Cuisse madame, and Lady’s thigh, it having been 
received from England under the name of Jargon- 
elle, and from France under those of Epargne, 
Cuisse madame, and Grosse Cuisse madame. As 
I can perceive no good reason why we should 
adopt the blunders of the Englisi, even if they 
have received countenance from being copied into 
some of their works deemed in other cases to be 
authority, and as both Miller and Forsyth reject 
the error referred to, it is to be regretted that a 
publication having so many claims to superiority 
as the Pomological Magazine should have continu- 
ed it; for although long usage may be sometimes 
allowed to form an apology for adopting a title 
erroneous in its origin, such course can only be 
admitted when it may be done without confusion ; 
but in the present case there is a genuine Jargon- 
elle, so called by all the French authors since the 
middle of the 17th Century, and supposed to be 
one of the most ancient varieties in cultivation ; 
and the only means of preventing confusion is to 
correct the error at once. 


The following description is from Duhamel, an 
author celebrated for his great accuracy, and ac- 
cords with my own observations. 


‘This fruit is of very oblong form, being three 
to three and a half inches in height, and twenty- 
two to twentyfour lines in diameter at its largest 
part, which is at about two thirds its length, meas- 
uring from the base ; the eye is placed in a slight 
cavity, which is surrounded by several projections ; 
the stem is two inches in length, or thereabouts, 
and the fruit has often some prominence or swell- 
ings at its insertion; the skin is greenish and 
somewhat marbled with fawn-color mingled with 
red next to the sun; the flesh is white, and melt- 
ing with aslight acidity of flavor, which is rich 


Evel. 
of the French 


authors and 
catalogues. 


toes Siena Ae 


| pear and quince.’ 

| Talso add the following description from the | 
_Pomological Magazine. | 
| ¢Tree of a straggling, creeping habit; wood 
yellowish green in the shade, reddish when exposed ; 
leaves rather large; woolly when young, ovate, 
acuminate, finely and doubly serrated ; petioles on 
the young shoots about an inch long ; stipules lin- 
ear; flowers early, very large ; fruit large, oblong, 
with a long stalk, generally a little bent; eye 
| open, with long projecting segments of the calyx ; 
skin greenish yellow on the shaded side, with a 
tinge of brownish red when exposed; flesh yel- 
lowish white, very juicy and melting, with a pecu- 
liarly rich agreeable flavor ; round the core itis 
rather gritty, and more soif grafted on the quince ; 
it is the queen of” autumn pears and unequalled in 
flavor by any of its season.’ 

In the orchards in the vicinity of New York, we 
have no pear tree whose growth is more strong 
and vigorous than this, and its crops are exceed- | 
ingly abundant. It is deemed by those who supply , 
the markets with fruit,to be one of the kinds best | 
calculated for that purpose, and such appears to be | 
its character wherever cultivated; and from its | 
being one of the oldest pears, it forms a sorrowful | 
comment on the principle of exhaustion of the | 
variety by age. In Fessenden’s American Gar- | 
dener, it is stated to be a great and constant bear- | 
er, and to come in between the smaller fruits of 
the garden, such as the strawberry and raspberry, 
and the peach. Itisalso very justly remarked in 
that work, that the fruit generally seen in market 
is acaricature of that raised by the cultivator,for 
his own use, it being inthe former case gathered 
unripe and artificially ripened, by being spread in 
great masses. 

It isa singular circumstance that Miller does 
|not refer at all to the Epargne pear, although he 
| evidently had the same fruit in view when describ- 
\ing his ‘Cuisse madame or Lady’s thigh, in Eng- 
‘land, commonly called Jargonelle ; but he quotes 
|Tourn. and Duhamel erroneously when applying 
their titles to his description, The whole chain 
of error and transposition seems to have arisen 
from its not being understood by Miller that the 
| Epargne of the French was the Jargonelle of the 
English. 








JARGONELLE. Quoin. Ever. Dun. Roz. Dic, | 
p’Acric, Jarp. Fruit. Bon sarp, For. 
Summer Jargonelle. Evel. 

Jargonelle, called Cuisse Madamein England. 

Mil. 

Cuisse madame, of many English and American 

« collections. 

French Jargonelle. 

Much difficulty has arisen from an erroneous title 
being applied, in England, to this fruit, under 
which it has been, in many cases, sent to this 
country, It will be seen by the authors quoted 
above, that it has been regularly known and de- 
scribed by the name adopted since the middle of 
the 17th century, and its origin is traced much 
farther back by some writers. The remarks on 
that head, at page 108, of the Pomological Mag-| 
azine, although applied to the preceding variety, 








pal recommendation, 


Pyrum Tarentinum of Cato and Columella, the 
Numidianum Grecum of Pliny, and the Greulum 
of Macrobius. If this conjecture be well found- 
ed, the kind to which the name belongs will be 
one of the most ancient in cultivation. 

This fruit has great affinity to the Aurate, but 
is rather larger, more oblong, and pyriform ; it is 
twentytwo lines in height, and eighteen in diam- 
eter ; the skin is perfectly yellow on the shade 
side, and a beautiful red next the sun; the flesh is 
delicate, white, half-breaking, and of slight musky 
flavor ; the seeds are small and blackish brown, 
and the fruit ripens at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The French writers do not deem it very 
worthy of culture, and indeed it is so very infe- 
rior tothe preceding, and rots so soon at the 
core, that its beauty may be considered its princi- 
The growth of the tree is 
not as vigorous as the preceding kind; but the 
young shoots have the same propensity to curve 
and bend over, which renders the young trees 
irregular and ill-formed in their appearance. 
WINDSOR. Pr, cat. Miz. For, Lane. pom- 

Knoop. pom. 

Cuisse Madame. Quin, Evel. Duh. Roz., and 
all French writers and catalogues, and also 
of Forsyth and Coxe, 

Lady's thigh, Evel. 

This pear is oblong, its height being thirty lines, 
and its diameter twentytwo ; the eye is small, 
inserted nearly even with the base of the fruit ; 
the stem, which is about fifteen: lines in length, 
is somewhat furrowed at the extremity which 
unites it to the fruit ; the skin is delicate, shining, 
yellowish green on the shaded side, and brown- 
ish red next the sun; the flesh is half-melting, 
and rather buttery, somewhat coarse, abounding 
in sweet juice, which has a partially musk flavor ; 
the fruit ripens at the end of July ; the tree grows 
very vigorously when grafted on the pear, but 
does not do so well on the quince. 

This is deemed to bea fruit of only secondary 
quality. It soon turns soft, and ina few days 
after maturity becomes mealy. Many persons 
cultivate it for market, but of how much greater 
advantage would it be to themselves and the pub- 
lic, if they would reject inferior fruits and culti- 


\vate only the choicest for that purpose, which 


would command a very enhanced price, and 
thereby amply repay them. 

Forsyth describes this under two heads, the 
Windsor, and Cuisse Madame. The French 
writers state that the stem of the fruit is not 
strongly attached to the tree, and that in conse 
quence the least wind blows it off, and Coxe 
adopts these and other remarks, which shows he 
had reference to the same fruit, and indeed he 
appears to have generally been guided by Rozier 
in his descriptions of pears. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SILK. 
Mr Fessenven—lI observe in the New England 
Farmer of the 7th inst. two communications on 
the culture of silk; one of which is from Mr 
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Anruony Waicut, requesting information ‘ wheth- 


coons at twentyfive cents alb. Mr Vernon in 


Under this view of the subject, I have been led 


1 oni ticle of sale Within any reason- his appendix, pages 169 and 170, to the Treatise |toendeavor to ascertain by a course of experiments 
er Cocoons are ati al ' ' 


able distance and the price per Ib.’ I would inform 
him that I think they are, as will appear by the 
numerous advertisements in the various newspa- 
pers in the country. As to the price, it will de- 
pend on the quality, For those ofa good quality, 
I presume 25 cts per lb, to be a fair price ; but they 
may be more, as it will depend on the demand, | 
which will probably exceed the production another 
season. There will be, or should be, Agents in 
Boston to purchase them. 

I have attended a course of Lectures in this place, 


on the Silk business, by J. H. Cores, Esq. of Ded- 
ham, and think that he possesses extensive informa- 
tion on the subject, He appears to have a practi-| 
cal as well as theoretical knowledge of its growth | 
and manufacture; and I should think that it would 
be beneficial for the inhabitants of Concord and its 
vicinity to employ him to deliver a course of Lec- 
tures in that place, as his charges are reasonable, 
and he would no doubt impart valuable informa- 
tion. 

Iam informed that in Connecticut, where the 
Sewing Silk business is carried on extensively, they 
derive a very handsome profit, as will appear by 
the value they attach to a Mulberry Orchard. A 
Farm that would bring Two Thousand Dollars 
without one, will as readily command Three 
Thousand with one; and Mr D’Homereur states 
that converting the best silk into the aforesaid 
article, is as improper as it would be to manufacture 
the gold from the mines of North Carolina into 
frying pans and kettles. —His Essays are a valua- 
ble production and will be the means of facilitating 
the growth and manufacture of silk in this country, 
He, together with Mr Perer Duponceau, propose 
that the Raw Silkbe reeled in a proper manner 
and be made an article of exportation. Ihave no 
doubt it might be made a profitable branch of in- 
dustry, but think the course it will naturally take, 
will first be to supply those persons already en- 
gaged in its manufacture and those that will fol- 
low from the operation of filature establishments, 
As soon as silk is prepared in a proper manner for 
the manufacture of goods, the artists already in 
the country, that understand the manufacture of 
silk stufis, will be called into action, and the manu- 
facture of the various kinds will probably keep 
pace with the production. 

We already manufacture silk fringe, suspenders, 
ribbons, satin straws, silk lace, silk velvets, and 
other articles, and find a difficulty in obtaining the 
proper material. Whenever there shall be an 
overstock of the raw material for the aforesaid pur- 
poses, the exportation of the article will necessa- 
rily follow, but until that time it will probably be 
consumed in the country. 

With respect to the communication signed W. 
I would observe that a few filature establishments 
would be the means of producing more Cocoons 
‘without «disgust or fainting’ than all the schools 
and writings of a century without them. The 
manner of producing them in Connecticut is, first 
to PLANT AN ORCHARD; then erect a_ suitable 
building, or convert a part of the house for the | 
rearing the worms ; then boys are employed to 
pick the leaves at a certain price per Ib. ; after being 
weighed they are handed over to females who 
distribute them and take the necessary care. I pre- 
sume that a Mulberry Orchard of one acre, proper- 
ly managed, would produce anett ineome annually 
to the farmer of Sixty Dollars, by selling his Co- 





* 


dollars per acre, and then goes farther and says 
that should the person have the silk reeled, he 
would then derive Two Hundred and Sixtytwo 
Dollars per acre. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Warren, R. 1. Jan. 14, 1831. 


Paut Ware, 





BARK PEELED FROM FRUIT TREES BY, 
CALVES. 

Mr Fessenpeyn—Through the medium of 
your useful paper the success of farmers is often 
brought before the public, A failure like the fol- 
lowing, I have thought might also be of service. 
A neighbor of mine has a mowing lot of 5 acres— 
on a part of it he has an orchard of about 80 ap- 
ple trees which were setout in 1824, The trees 
were inoculated excepting a few which were graft- 





ed, ina nursery three years before, Owing toa 
want of skilful management, the trees are not very 
thrifty. At the grownd the stocks will average about 
I}inches, But for an injury they received, which 
I am going to mention, they probably would have 
borne fruit in a year or two, This year, after 
haying, there was considerable aftermath,—My 
friend’ had no stock with which he could feed it, 
so let it out to one of his neighbors, who put in a 
couple of spring calves. The lot is some distance 
off and was visited but seldom, and not until it 
was time to take calves home for winter, was the 
mischief they have done discovered. They have 
barked the trees, with few exceptions, from near 
the ground to the height of 3 or 4 feet. They 
ate the bark so far as could be known, This is a 
thing unheard of in this.region, Did you, or any 
of your correspondents, ever hear or know any- 
thing like it? What is it best todo with them ? 
One or your Reapers. 
South Reading, Jan. 14. 


Remarks by the Editor.—With regard to the 
above subject, some writers have advised to keep 
orchards for pastures for calves and swine, though 
sheep, itis said, will sometimes gnaw off the bark 
of young apple trees ; and it has been advised to 
give them a coating of lime or Forsyth’s composition 
to defend the trees against their depredations. With 
regard to the best remedy for the injured trees, we 
can think of none except heading down or cutting 
off the stocks close to the ground, and training the 
fairest and most thrifty sprouts from each stump 
to form future trees, 
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From the Transactions of the London Horticultural Society. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
By Tuomas Anprew Knicurt, Esa. F. R. S. &c. Prestpenrt. 

Whatever may have been the amount of the 
advantages, or injury which the British Empire 
has sustained by the very widely extended culture 
of the Potato, it is obvious that under present 
existing circumstances it must continue to be very 
extensively cultivated; for though it is a calamity 
to have a numerous population who are compelled 
by poverty to live chiefly on potatoes, it would 
certainly be a much greater calamity to have the 


_on.the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree and raising |the mode of culture by which the largest and 


‘of Silk Worms, estimates the profits at ninetysix | most regular produce of potatoes, and of the best 
: | . : . 
| quality may be obtained from the least extent and 


value of ground, and having succeeded best by devi- 
ating rather widely from ordinary rules of culture, 
I send the following account of the results of my 
experiments. These were made upon different 
varieties of potatoes ; but asthe results were in all 
cases nearly the same, [ think that I shall most 
readily cause the practice | recomimend to be un. 
derstood by describing minutely the treatment of 
a single variety only which I received from the 
Horticultural Society, under the name of Lank- 
man’s Potato, 

The soil in which I proposed to plant being very 
shallow, and lying upon a rock, I collected it 
with a plough into high ridges of four feet wide, 
to give it an artificial depth, A deep furrow was 
made along the centre and highest part of each 
ridge, and in the bottom of this whole potatoes, 
the lightest of which did not weigh less than four 
ounces were deposited, at only six inches distance 
from the centre of one to another, Manure, in 
the ordinary quantity was then introduced, and 
mould was added, sufficient to cover the potatoes 
more deeply than is generally done. 

The stems of the potatoes, as of other plants, 
rise perpendicularly, under the influence of their 
unerring guide, gravitation, so long asthey continue 
to be concealed beneath the soil ; but as soon as they 
rise above it they are toa considerable extent under 
the control of another agent, light. Each inclines in 
whatever direction it receives the greatest quantity 
of that fluid, and consequently each avoids and ap- 
pears to shun theshade of every contiguous plant. 
The old tubers being large, and under the mode of 
culture recommended, rather deeply buried in the 
ground, the young plants,in the early part of sum- 
mer, never suffer from want of moisture; and be- 
ing abundantly nourished, they soon extend them- 
selves in every direction till they meet those of the 
contiguous rows which they do not over-shadow ou 
account of the width of the intervals. 

The stems being abundantly fed, owing to the 
size of the old tubers, rise from the ground with 
great strength and Juxuriance, support well their 
foliage, aud a larger breadth of this is thus, I think, 
exposed to the light during the whole season, than 
under any other mode of culture which I have 
seen; and the plants acquire a very large size early 
in the summer, the tubers of even very late varieties 
arrive ata state of perfect muturity early in au- 
tumn. 

Having found my crops of potatoes to be in the 
last three years, during which alone I have accu- 
rately adopted the mede of culture above described, 
much greater than they had ever previously been, 
as well as of excellent quality, I was lead to ascer- 
tain the amountin weight, which an acre of ground 
such as I have described, the soil of which was 
naturally poor and shallow would produce. A col- 
ony of Rabbits had, however, in the last year done 
a good deal of damage, and Pheasants had eaten 
many of the tubers which the Rabbits had expos- 
ed to view; but the remaining produce per acre 
exceeded five hundred and thirtynine bushels of 
eightytwo pounds each, two pounds being allowed 
in every bushel on account of a very small quantity 
of earth which adhered to each of them. 

The preceding experiments were made with a 
large and productive variety of potatoes only, but 





same population without their having them to eat. 
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I am much inclined to think that I have raised, and | of food, and directly opposite to something eaten, 
shall raise in the present year, 1828, nearly as large | which resembled the dung of the cow; the siomach Revealed Religion—Modern Novels—Inquiry into 


a produce per acre of a well known small early | 


variety, the Ashleaved Kidney Potatoes, Of this va- | 


past year; and I have planted them nearly in con- | 
tact with each other in the rows, and with intervals, class of vegetables, too many of the weeds were | The Co 
on account of the shortness of their stems, of only | 
The plants at present | strong infusions remained in the bottom of the yard ;’ 
display an unrivalled degree of strength and vigor | 
of growth, arising from the very large size (for. 
that variety) of the planted tubers; and as large | 
a breadth of foliage is exposed to light by the | 
small as could be exposed by a large variety ; and | 
as I have always found the amount of the produce | 
under any given external circumstances to be regu-| 


two feet between the rows. 


lated by the extent of foliage, which was exposed to 
light, I think it possible that I shall obtain as large 
or nearly as large a crop from the small variety the 
present year as I obtained from the large variety 
in the last. [have uniformly found that to obtain 
crops of potatoes of great weight and excellence, 
the period of planting should never be later than 
the beginning of March, [in England. ] 


Postcript. 

March 23, 1829.—Somewhat contrary to my 
expectations, the produce of the small early pota- 
toes exceeded very considerably that of the large 
one above mentioned, being per acre, 665 bushels 
of 82 pounds. It is usually calculated by farmers 
that eighty pounds of potatoes though eaten raw 
after they have begun to germinate, will afford two 
pounds of Pork ; and I doubt much if the haulmand 
the whole of the manure, made by the hogs were 
restored to the ground, whether it would be in any 
degree impoverished. I am not satisfied that it 
would not be enriched, an important subject 
for consideration in a country of which the produce 
is at present unequal tothe support of its inhab- 
tants, and which produce J confidently believe and 
fear is growing gradually less while the number of 
its inhabitants is repidly increasing. 





POISON FROM WEEDS AND POTATO TOPS. 

We have received a communication from Mr J. 
H, Gisson of Philadelphia County, from which 
the following facts are obtained. On the 15th of 
Dec. last it rained very plentifully. The next mor- 
ning a favorite cow was lying down and could 
not getup to be milked. She appeared in some 
pain, groaned, and her head was doubled back on 
her side much in the manner of a kitten asleep, 
On being moved, her muscles were found very flex- 
ible, but she had not the power of moving from 
any position in which the strength of several men 
placed her. She was drenched with oil and whis- 
key. There was no distention. The eye looked 
bright except when occasionally rolled about in the 
paroxysmsof pain, The cow had always been 
healthy and was so the night before. She died, and 
in the gasp of death discharged a large quantity of 
dark colored fluid from her mouth and nostrils in 
a broad stream. On dissection, the first stomach 
had in it some dark colored water mingled with the 
food. The second stomach was filled with the 
different articles eaten ina very dry state, The 
gall bladder was much distended, and fullof a 
dark fluid which had discolored in a short time the 
adjacent viscera. 

Soon after, a pig belonging to the writer was af- 
fected by similar symptoms ahd soon died, Ten 
minutes after its death the stomach was found ful 





was found of a red ash color. 


| 


some of the interior states of India—Natural and 


| the rise and growth of the Royal Prerogative in 


| It appears thatthe writer had deposited a‘ very| England—French edition of Reid’s Works—Par- 
riety, I selected in the present spring the largest | large quantity of potato vines in the barn yard liamentary Reform—National Library—German 
tubers which I could cause to be produced in the | which is hollow in the centre, so that the water) Literature—The New Parliament.—Price $5,00 


does not pass off.’ Potatoes belong to a poisonous 


ripe before they were hauled into the yard, and 


and from various circumstances and appearances, 
detailed in the comunication, the writer is of opin- 
ion that the cow having eaten drier food than usual, 
and drank of this contaminated water, ‘ was poi- 
soned by the infusions of weeds of various descrip- 
tions, such as grow among highly manured crops, 
and of the vines and apples of the potatoes. 
The writer adds‘I have kept cows and sheep ina 
close barn yard for months in the winter without 
water, and when they were freely fed with ruta baga 
and potatoes, they would not drink. But at the 
commencement of the season greater care is neces- 
sary.’ 





TO FARMERS. 


Joun Hare Powe, Esq. the distinguished agri- | 
culturist, late of Philadelphia, who is now in| 


England, has written to a member of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania, that he has ‘high authority for 
saying that the supply of grain is short on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and that agents have been sent 
from France to the U, States to buy up breadstuffs,’ 





IMPROVED BREED OF CATTLE, 

A Steer four years old, slaughtered last week at 
Worcester, belonging to his Excellency Gov, Lin- 
COLN, presented good evidence of the value of the 
Improved Durham Short Horns for the shambles. 
His weight was as follows. 

Weight of Quarters, 270 
279 
278 
290 
Hides 113—Tallow 101, 214 
Total, 133 Lbs. 

We learn that this animal had only been fed 
with grain since the ‘middle of November, and 
that, at the moderate rate of a peck of corn and 
cob meal per day. The last month, there has 
been added from a peck to a half bushel of pota- 
toes. » He ran in the pastures till November, with- 
out any food but grass, having neither pumpkins, 
stalks, nor any of the usual fall fodder. During 
the winters of his second and third years he was 
kept ina yard with several other hardy animals 
principally on coarse hay, husks and straw, It is 
supposed that his keeping has not cost more than 
is usual with farmers in raising stock to the same 
age, excepting that he was not worked. 





Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Horticul- 
ture,the Culture of Mulberry Trees and Silk, the 
ornamenting of Public Roads by Shade Trees, and 
the Culture of Grape Vines are deservedly be- 
coming popular subjects for lectures before Ly- 
ceums in the interior of New England. 





Edinburgh Review.—Messrs Lilly and Wait, 
Court Street, Boston, have just republished the 
103d No. of the Edinburgh Review, which is well 
filled with articles on the following subjects. Re- 
flections on the late Revolution in France—Geol- 


ogy-——Travels in Africa—Annals and Antiquities of 


| per annum. 





mmittee of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, on Grain and Vegetable Crops, and for 
the best cultivated Farms, have awarded, 

To Tristram Lirrre and Henry Lirrre of 
Newbury, for a crop of spring wheat, being 
344 bushels on an acre, $20 

To Bensamin B, Howarp, of West Bridgewater, 
for his crop of barley, 48 bushels to the acre, 20 

To Ricuarp Apams, Jr, of Newbury, for his crop 
of winter rye—38{ bushels on an acre, 20 

To Payson Wittiams, of Fitchburg, for his crop 
of potatoes—570 bushels on an acre, 20 

To Gipeon Foster, of Charlestown, for his crop 
of Mangel Wurtzel—1542 bushels, or 86,355 
pounds on an acre, 20 

To Henry Couman, of Salem, for his crop of 
ruta baga—741 bushels on an acre,* 20 

_To Josern Perkins, of Newbury, for his crop of 

20 

|To Witt1am Buckminster, of Framingham, for 
his experiment of turning in green crops as a 
manure, 20 

To Erastus Ware, of Salem, for the skilful and 
successful manner in which he has cultivated his 
farm, 75 





|  onions—657 bushels on an acre 





* Estimating Mr Cotman’s crop of Ruta Baga at 36 
Ibs. per bushel, the standardof the Society and by which 
Mr Fosrer’s crop of Mangel Wartzel is estimated, his 
crop is equal to 903 bushels or 50,568 Ibs.—the amount 
required by the Society to entitle toa premium is 600 
bushels. 

DESTROYING CATERPILLARS 

Mr Richard Williams, Gardener to Thomas 
Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R. 5. &c, &c, Pres. in 
letter to the Secretary of the London Horticul- 

tural Society, stated that he succeeded in destroy - 
‘ing caterpillars on gooseberry bushes by sprinkling 
them with quick lime. He says‘ having some quick 
lime fresh from the kiln for other purposes, I sprink- 
led some of it upon the caterpillars and I saw thas 
as soon as it touched them they dropped from the 
bushes. Ithen proceeded immediately to sprin- 
‘kle every bush in the garden, taking up the lime 
‘in my hands, at first, and afterwards in a small 
| wooden spoon, standing on the side from which 
the wind blew, and dashing it among the leaves 
of each bush. As soon as the caterpillars had 








fallen off, I placed with my hands round the 
|bottom ofthe stem of every bush abouta half a 
‘pint of lime to prevent the caterpillars climbing 
|up and I saw nomore of them. 


But in abouta 
month afterwards a second hatch appeared on 
some of the bushes, when I again used the quick 
lime with the same effect. What becomes of the 
caterpillars 1 do not know; I saw a good many 
alive on the ground under some ofthe bushes the 
day after they dropped off; but I suppose they all 
perished, for not a single one has been seen in the 
garden this year, though in every preceding year 
they gave me a great deal of trouble.’ 





Cure for Ladies’ Rheumatism.—Takea good warm 
double Scotch shawl, and apply it immediately 
round the shoulders and chest; and add _ also, 
secundem artem, a stout Welch flannel petticoat 
and remain at home at least long enough to put 
them on. 
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Great Ox.—There is now exhibited in the village 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. an Ox whose weight is estimated 
at 4000 pounds. He was raised by Judge Strong, of 
Setauket, and fatted by Lemuel B. Rogers, Esq. of 
Huntington, Long Island. 





The Legislature of Mississippi has repealed a re- 
solution passed in 1828, remonstrating against the es- 
tablishment of a branch of the U. S. Branch, in that 
state, and passed a resolution inviting the establish- 
ment of such a branch! 








‘The throne and the altar have been shaken in 
France, but the toilet never,’ says Lady Morgan. 
‘When the Duchess de Berri sent to Victorine, ihe 
famous Parisian dress-maker, to desire she would 
come and take orders at the Pavilion, Victorine re- 
plied,she should be happy to have the honor of dress- | 
ing her Royal Highness, who wouid find her at home 
on such a day, and at such an hour. And the Duch- 
ess was obliged to comply—for there are princesses 
everywhere ; but only one Victorine on earth.’ 





Coming to the point. —A young lady while walk- 
ing with a gentleman, stumble! ; and when her 
companion, to prevent her full, grasped her hand 
somewhat tightly,‘Oh, sir!’ she simpered, ’ if it 
comes to that, you must ask my pa.’ 





The Newburyport Herald states, that in a large 
family named Poor, in West Newbury, there have 
been only six deaths within the last 40 years, and 
that four of these were of persons over 90 years 
of age, and the other two, of persons over 80. 








Farm to Let. 

To be leased, for the term of five years, or less, a small 
Farm in Andover, and within four miles of Lowell. A 
oe place for the raising of vegetables for the Loweil 

Market. Inquire of HOBART CLARK. 


Andover, Jan. 15, 1831. 6t Jan. 21. 





Silk Cocoons wanted, 
Cash and a fair price will be given atthe New England 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, for about 20 Ibs 





New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 





Ammunition sy} 

Ot the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for saleat COPELAN D’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. ‘tf Jan. 7. 





Bolivar Calves and Saxony Bucks. 

_ For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated imported 
improved Durham short horned bull Bonivar. which 
stock have produeed 36 quarts of milk aday. No. 1,dam 
Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 2, dam 
Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3, dam Ceres, her sire 
Coelebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 4, dam 
Beauty, half Caelebs and half Galloway. The Calves 
are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 

Two imported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
Inquire of Benjamin Shurtleff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Han- 
over Street, Boston. 








July 9 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY, BOSTON. 
Stock for Sale. 

No. 1.—Bull—Co. Ns, got by Bolivar—dam Young 
Fora, by Coelebs—gr. dam, the imported cow Flora, 
one year old last August—color red and white—price 
$150. 

2.—Bull—F RANKLIN, got by Bolivar—dam, a little 
imported English cow—six months old this month—color 
red and white—$100. 

3.—Bull—Dorser, 7-8 blooded, from imported Stock 
—seven months old this month—color red and white— 

50. 
° 4.--Bull—Tanwer, got by Bolivar—dam Rep Rose, 
by CorLEBs—g. dam a native cow—two years old next 
April—color mostly red— $100. 

5.—Heifer—IsaBeLLA, got by CoxLEBs—dam, Coun- 
tess, by Coelebs—g. Flora—20 months old—in calf by 
Cyclops—color mostly red—$100. 

6.—Heifer—Fancy, got by Bolivar—dam, FLorna— 
one year old last December—color red and white—$100. 

7.—Cow—4 years old last August, dark red, got by 
Denton,* dam by Denton, grand dam a fine native cow— 
she is large, a good milker, with a fine frame—$75. 

8.—Heiter—2 years old last April, white and red 
mottled, by Wye Comet, in calf by Wye Comet,t dam 
Fanny, by Holderness,} g. d. Belle by Denton, g. g. d. 
a first rate native cow, 7-8 imported stock, very hand- 
some, and fine form—100. 

9.—Heifer—2 years old last April, white and red mot- 
tled, by Wye Comet, with calf by Wye Comet, dam 
Flora by Holderness, g. d. Belle by Denton, 7-8 blood— 

100. 

. 10.—Heifer—2 years old last September, sired by Wye 
Comet, yellowish red with a star on the head, with calf 
by Wye Comet, dam by Holderness, g.d. Polly by Den- 
ton, 7-8 blood, of fair form, not large—$50. 

11.—Heifer Calf—7 months old, red and white, by 
Wye Comet, dam Fanny by Holderness, g. d. Belle by 
Denton, 7-8 blood, fine ed small size—30. 

12 —Bull Calf—7 months old, by Wye Comet, dam 
No. 7, by Denton, g. d. by Denton, 7-8 blood, good size, 
but in rather poor ffesh $40. 

13.—Bull—2 years old last October, white, by Wye 
Comet, dam Belle by Denton; 3-4 blood, wholly white, 
large, but in poor flesh—$50. 

14.—Bull—18 months old, dark red roan, by Wye 
Comet, dam by Holderness, g. d. Polly by Denton; 7-8 
blood, of good form except horns, which are large, in 
thin flesh—$50. 

15.—Heifer—18 months old, red, by Wye Comet, dam 
Fanny by Holderness, g. d. Polly by Denton ; 7-8 blood, 
believed to be with calf by Brougham, a full bred bull 
— $50. 

{a-Helfor—14 months old, red with one white spot, 
and white belly, by Wye Comet, dam Belle by Denton; 
3-4 blood, rather poor, but with some fine points—$25. 

17.—Heifer—2 years old this month, brownish red 
and white, by Wye Comet, dam a native cow, 1-2 blood 
—$25. 

18.—A large white Cow, (Ceres) which has taken a 
premium at Brighton. Her dam, tne Hon. Mr Gray’s 
imported cow, for which he gave $200 ; her sire Coelebs. 
She is very large, and has been kept on ‘ only orchard 
grass, clover grass, and slops of Indian meal,’ will give 
20 quarts of milk a day, and is with calf by a son of Bol- 
ivar—$100. 

A.so—Granpv MAsTeEr, an imported Maltese Jack, 
full 13 1-2 hands high, 12 years old, a vigorous and sure 
mule getter—price $700. ($1000 was refused for him in 
1827.) 

Granp SuLTAN, a young Jack, 2 years old last Au- 
ust, full 12 1-2 hands high, by Grand Master out of a 
fine Jennet imported*from Majorca by Commodore Jones 
—he is vigorous, brought up with a Filly, and went to 
her the last season—$500. 

BonAPARTE, a Jack, 3 years old, 11 1-2 hands high, 
vigorous, and went to one mare the past seagon, the only 
one offered him—$150. 

PiuTo, a Jack, 7 years old, 12 1-2 hands high, bred 
by Hon. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Md.—250. 

DespEMoNA, a large and fine Jenret, 6 years old, 13 
hands high, in foal by Grand Master, to foal in April— 
$200. 

A large and fine young Jennet, 2 years old last Au- 
gust, out of Desdemona, by Grand Master, and believed 
to be with foal by him—g200. 

9 full blood Saxon Rams, and 11 full blood Saxon Ram 
Lambs, from the best stock imported into this country— 
one of the Rams cost $170 in 1825, and several of the 
others cost $50; will be sold at from $12 50 to $15 each. 

Also, several half blooded Calves, got by Bolivar, from 
our best native cows. 








Axrso—Three Bull Calves, that wil) be large enough 
to go to cows in May next—two of them are 1-2 Bolivar, 
1-4 Coelebs, and 1-4 of the breed that Col. Powe1’s 
famous bull, Malcolm, descended from, (and for milk are 
considered very superior) viz. Galloway. The other 
bull is Bolivar and Fill Pail—$40 each, delivered in Bos- 
ton. 

We have also for sale several first rate Dairy Cows, 
from several gentlemen in this vicinity, from $40 to 75 
each ; among which are a few full blooded Milch Cows 
and Heifers, from the stock of Gov. LiNncoLn, which are 
reputed the first dairy stock in New England. Particu- 
lars of their pedigree, prices, &c. can be obtained on ap- 
plication to J. B. Russetyt, New England Farmer Of- 
fice, Boston. If application is made by mail, Jetters 
must come post paid to insure attention. 

Pigs of the Byfield and Bedford breeds, and of Capt. 
Mackay’s fine prize pigs, will be ready for sale the en- 
suing spring. 





*Wye Comet, a thorough bred improved Durham Short Horn 
Bull, begotten in England by Blaize, dam White Rose, bred b 
Charles Champion, Esq. imported by John 8. Skinner, Esq. Balt 
more, 

tDenton, a thorough bred improved Durham Short Horn Bull, 





bred by Mr Witherell, and imported by Stephen Williams, Esq. 
of Northborough. 


imported by Gornmam Parsons, Esq. of Brighton. Jan. 21. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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FROM 

APPLES, new, - |parrel,| 1 50; 175 
ADEIES, pet, first sort, - | ton, [116 00118 00 
earl, first sort, - « 1130 00132 00 
BEANS, white, - {bushel. 90, 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - |barrel, 8 50) 8 75 
Cargo, No. 1, . “ 7% 750 
Cargo, No. 2, - “ 625 6 50 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - |pound. 11 15 
CHEESE, new milk, - “ 6 8 
Skimmed milk, - “ 3 4 
FLAXSEED, - 112 180 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- |barre}.) 6 00. 6 12 
Genesee, - “ 625 6 50 
Alexandria, ° “ 612 6% 
Baltimore, wharf, - “ 5 87, 6 00 
GRAIN, Corn, Nérthern, - |bushel. 72| 15 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - “ 67 70 
Rye, - “ 75 78 
Barley, - “ 62 69 
Oats, : “ 40 42 
HAY, ° cwt. 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 9 00; 10 00 
HOPS, Ist quality, - «« | 14 00) 15 00 
LIME, a ; - | cask. 7 75 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton.| 2 75) 300 
PORK, clear, - jbarrel.| 17 00} 20 09 
Navy mess, - “ 13 00) 14 00 
Cargo, No. I, - «“ 12 50} 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - \bushel.| 175) 2 00 
mo Top (northern) - “ 62 15 

sucerne, © 
Red Clover, (northern) - “x 7 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 60) 62 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 65 15 
Merino, three fourths washod, “ 52 58 
Merino, half blood, - “ 48 50 
Merino, quarter, ° “ 38 42 
Native, washed, - “ 38 42 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - “ 50, «5S 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 42 44 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,)  « 45 nO 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces, - und. 7 2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 6 6 7 
whole hogs, . 5 7 
VEAL, - ° | * 
MUTTON, ’ od 4 g 
POULTRY, : - ee 8 10 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - es 12 15 
Lump, best, - os 18 20 
EGGS, - | dozen. 14 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail - bushel. a | 
Indian, retail, ~ “ 84 
POTATOES, - “ 25 30 
CIDER, {according to quality] arrel.| 1 00] 2 gg 

















Bricuton Marxret—Monday, Jan, 17. 
[Reported for the Chroniele and Patriot. ] 
At Market this day, 495 Cattle, 915 Sheep, and 440 
Swine. 
We shall omit giving prices, the market not being near 
closed at the usual time of making up our report; some 





of the cattle have not yet arrived, being stopped by the 
snow drifts. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Jan. 21, 1831. 











MISCELLANY. 
Nd 
THE ANT AND THE CRICKET: 
OR, THE BANKRUPT AND THE BANKER. 

A silly young Cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm sunny months of gay summer and 
spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home, 
His cupboard was empty and winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow covered ground, 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree; 
‘Oh! what will become,’ says the Cricket, ‘ of me? 


At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly Ant, 
.To see if to keep him alive, he would grant 
Him shelter from rain ; 
A mouthful of grain 
He wished only to borrow, 
He’d repay it tomorrow ; 
If not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Says the Ant to the Cricket, ‘ I’m your servant and friend, 
But we Ants never borrow, we Ants never lend; 
But tell me, dear Cricket, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather was warm?’ Quoth the Cricket, ‘NotI; 
My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay,’ 
*You sang, sir, you say? 
Go then,’ says the Ant, ‘and dance winter away.’ 


Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket, 

And out of the door turned the poor little Cricket. 
Folks call this a fable: I'll warrant it true ; 

Some crickets have four legs and some have but two. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock— 
My own green land forever! 
Land of the beautiful and brave— , 
The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill, and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior dream! 
Oh, never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love. 


* * * a ” * * 





From the Wilkesbarre Gleaner. 


Pray take my advice, if a fortune you'd get, 
Pay off what you owe and then keep outof debt. 


This may be bad poetry, but depend upon it, is 
excellent sense. It is an old saying that ‘ the debt- 
or is a slave to the creditor.’ If so half the world 
enter into voluntary servitude. The universal 
rage to buy on credit, is a serious evil to this coun- 
try. Many a valuable man is ruined by it, 

There was Titus Thornbury, who was an in- 
dustrious man, He had as good a farm as lay in 
the north parish of Applebury. But unfortunately 
he gave way io the prevailing fashion of getting in 


2001. His farm yielded about that sum. He 
would not live without purchasing some things, 
and as all the money he could raise went to pay | 
principal and interest on his debt, he had every- 
thing to buy on credit. So at the year’s end, with 
interest and cost, and loss of time, and extra prices 
charged for things, because he did not make ready 
pay, he was just as deeply involved as the year be- 
fore. Thus harassed, dunned and tormented, was 
poor Thornbury, for 20 years. 

Not so was it with his cousin, Ned Forest. He 
vowed he’d owe No Man. The produce of his farm | 
was about the same as that of Thornbury’s ; but | 
as he was not forced by duns, or executions to sell 
it out of season, he got the highest price: as he 
paid for things when he bought them, he got his_ 
necessaries 2 percent cheaper: As he paid neith- 
er interest nor cost, and lost no time in running to | 
borrow money or to see his creditors, he laid up 
901. a year, lived quite as well as his cousin, and 
infinitely happier. 

When poor Thornbury saw a man riding up the | 
road, his anxious look told him as plain’ as look | 
could tell ¢ plague on that fellow, he is come to} 
dun me.’ When a sudden rap at the door an-| 
nounced a visitor, no matter how lately he had | 
been, he turned pale, and looked sorrowfully anx- | 
ious, until the visitor was known, 

Many a man goes into the store for a single ar- 
ticle. Looking round, twenty things strike his 
fancy ; he has no money, but buys on credit. 
Foolish man! Pay day must come and ten chances 
to one, like death, it finds you unprepared to meet 
it. Tell me, ye who have experienced it, did the 
pleasure of possessing the articles, bear any pro- 
portion to the pain of being called on to pay for 
them, when you had it not in your power ? 

Good people, hark ye: A fewrules well kept, will 
contribute much to your happiness and independ- 
ence. Never buy what you do not really want. 
Never purchase on credit what you can possibly do 
without, ‘Take pride in being able to say, I owe 
Noman. Wivesare sometimes thoughtless, daugh- 
ters now and then extravagant. Many a time, 
when neither the wife nor the daughter would 
willingly give asingle pang to a fond father’s bosom, 
they urge and teaze him to get articles, pleasant 
enough to be sure, to possess, but difficult for him to 
buy ; he purchases on credit, is dunned—sued ; 
and many an hour made wretched by their folly 
and imprudence. Old Robert presents his compli- 
ments to the ladies, and begs they would have the 
goodness to read the last ten lines once a month 
till they get them by heart, and then act as their 
own excellent disposition shall direct. 

Above all things good people, never go in debt 
toatavern. To grog—to toddy—to sling—to bit- 





Stock Wanted, 

A pair of young cattle of the Improved Short Horned 
breed—they must be of pure blood, the Bull not less than 
two years old next spring, with a dark color, (not alto- 
gether black)—the Heifer might be of any age under two 
years. The above cattle are to be sent to Washington, Pa, 

ALSO, a young first rate Improved Durham Short 
Horned Cow, with calf by some of the best bulls near 
Boston, to go to Portsmouth, N. H. 

ALSO, a prime Cow, not over six years old, of some 
of the best breeds for milk, that will come in, in the course 
of the ensuing spring—for a farm in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

ALSO, a prime cow of one of the best breeds for milk, 
near Boston, about 4 years old, and with calf by some of 
the bulls of the best stock for milk, to go to Providence. 
Address J. B. Russell, Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, 
(post paid) with a particular description of the animals, 
pedigree, age, weight, &c. , 


For sale, a fine MERINO RAM, imported last spring 
from St Andero, He may be seen in this city. Apply 
to J. B. Russet, office of the New England Farmer. 
Durham Short Horns. 

For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ApM1RAL Sir Isaac 
CorF1n, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture. The pedigree of these animals can be 
given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals. 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 





Mason’s Pocket Farrier, 

Comprising a general description of that noble and use- 
ful animal the Horse; fifth edition, with additions. To 
which is added a Prize Essay on Mules. By S. W. Pome- 
roy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. And an appendix, contain 
ing observations and recipes for the cure of most of the 
common distempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, 
Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c, selected from 
different authors. And an Addenda, containing the annals 
of the Turf, Armerican Stud Book, mode of training, rules 
of Racing, &c. 

Just published and for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 58 
and 20 Cornhill. 

Also, on liberal terms, a large assortment of Agrjcultu- 
ral, Historical, Theological, Law, and other Books. 
Persons selecting Libraries, will find it for their advan- 
tage to call. 6t Dec. 31. 





Treatise on Bees. 
Just received and for sale atthe Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 
A further supply of a Practical Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of Bees; and the Establishment of Apiaries, with 
the best method of destroying and preventing the depre- 
dations of the Bee Moth. By James Thacher, M. D. 
Price 75 cents, 





Wants a Situation. 
A Gardener who can produce unquestionable recom- 
mendations for honesty, sobriety, and good moral charae 
ter, and who is perfectly acquainted with every branch 
of gardening, and cultivation of Grapes, wishes a perma- 
nent situation in that éapacity. He is a single man. In- 
quire of J. B. Russell, New England Farmer office. . 

















ters! Oh horrid! what a bill! Never owe your 


ing in debt, it is downright injustice to those whose 
labor you have received all the benefit of. 


How happy ’s the farmer who owes not a pound 

But lays up his fifty each year that comes round, 
He fears neither constable, sheriff nor dun ; 

To bank or to justice has never to run, 

His cellar well fill’d, and his pantry well stored, 
He lives far more blest than a prince or a lord, 
Then take my advice, if a fortune you’d get ; 

Pay off that you owe—and then keep out of debt! 





shoemaker, your tailor, your printer, your black-| 
smith or laborer, Besides the bad policy of keep-| 





Very Noble.—-The House of Waldo & Ripley, in 
and were discharged. Lately they have sent every 





debt, and a sad life he led of it.—At 30, he owed 


creditorithe balance, with 7 per cent interest. 


New York, failed some years ago, paid 50 per cent. | 
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